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TO THE MUSICAL PUBLIC. 
presenting the first number of the sixth volume of THE 


ig 


journal has undergone a change of ownership and, conse- 


MUSICAL COURIER, it is necessary to state that the 


quently, of management. It is proposed to make it hence- 
forth a musical paper exclusively, and, with this object in 
view, the drama will no longer be discussed in its columns. 
As regards music, the paper will be divided into two sepa- 
rate departments, devoted to the art and the trade. 

It has been repeatedly said that musical papers do not pay 
These 


assertions are met with the fact that we have, outside of 


in this country, and that there are too many of them. 


fHe Musicat CouRIER, absolutely no musical journal in 
this city. All the so-called musical papers are conducted 
and edited by persons who cannot rightfully lay the slightest 


ciaim to the title of musician, and consequently, they are of 


no value either to the musician or the amateur. Louis 
Ehlert says: “ The artist alone can judge of art; he who 
has never molded clay with his own fingers, knows 


not what a sculptor is. In other words, one must be- 


long to the guild.” The musical public, we believe, will 
indorse this opinion by its hearty support of a thorough 
The staff of THE 


COURIER must speak for itself, while as regards 


musical journai, as this paper will be. 
MUSICAI 
regular and occasional contributors, we take pride in men- 
tioning, among others, the names of these able musicians 
E. M. 
H. Clarence Eddy, Chicago; Henry 


and writers: Frederic Grant Gleason, Chicago ; 


Bowman, St. Louis ; 
Carter, A. R. Parsons, A. J. Holden, A. A. Pattou, S. P. 
Warren 
Krehbiel, Vew York Tribune ; Leopold Lindau, AZa7/ and 
Express 


and Dr 


Constantin Sternberg, Horace Howland, H. E. 
, Henry P. Finck, Evening Post; Max Maretzek, 
Louis Maas, of Boston. 
the 
COURIER will 


In conclusion, unimpeachable character of THE 


MUSICAI be maintained and its criticisms 


will be independent and unbiased. We commend this first 
number to musicians, amateurs and the music-loving pub- 
, with the promise that we shall try to secure their hearti- 


est support 


r 


musician, considered simply as a means of furnishing inno- 





would seem to be a difficult matter to have Sunday 
evening concerts, under the dire¢gtion of a recognized 


cent and elevating amusement to the masses. 
of view is impossible with a few weak fanatics, whose con- 


Such a point | 





| 





vietions are based upon the airy fancies of a disordered | 


brain. “ Religious” people should have healthy stomachs. 


HE popular concerts to be given in Steinway Hall, 


under the direction of Theodore Thomas, should be a | 


substantial The reasonable admission fee de- 
manded, together with the excellence of the executants and 


the sterling character of the works to be interpreted, lead 


success 


works, A project like the one under discussion should be 
the means of stimulating creative as well as executive 
talent, otherwise it accomplishes only half of what it can 
do. 


PUBLIC début is a serious matter for a young student, 
A and it is to be regretted that its importance is not 
more generally felt. In that event we should not have the 
frequent spectacle of immature players showing off their un- 
fitness to appear before a critical tribunal. It is a great mis- 
take for those who should be studying thus to injure them- 
selves at the outset, and teachers who permit and urge 
scholars to make too early a début do a wrong all round. 
a nears 
LONDON critic suggests that because Mozart wrote 
his three greatest symphonies, E flat, G minor, and 
the “Jupiter,” all in the short space of six weeks, which was 
evidently the result of one grand inspiration, that it would 
be highly interesting to have them performed in consecutive 
order. As an experiment this suggestion might be tried, 
but it is hardly likely that such a performance would meet 
with better favor than that in which Von Biilow plays three 
or four Beethoven sonatas at one sitting. Experiments are 
well enough in their way, but the fewer of them tried in 
public the better. A programme is really interesting only 
when it embraces works of different schools written by dif- 
ferent composers. We refer, of course, to symphony pro- 
grammes, not those made up of one oratorio, &c. 





Personals. 

ALBANI’S VISIT.—The appearance in this country of the 
great singer, Mme. Albani, will be an interesting event for music 
lovers generally. Her visits to the various cities will be welcomed 
with the utmost satisfaction. She will sing in Mendelsohn’s 
‘* Elijah,” to be given in Boston on Easter Sunday, by the Handel 
and Haydn Society. 

THE AMERICAN WAGNER.—Silas G. Pratt is still con- 
vinced that he is the Wagner of this country. His restlessness is 
about to be calmed, for report says he has made arrangements to 
produce his grand opera ‘‘ Zenobia,” at McVicker’s Theatre, 
Chicago, during the week beginning March 26. May his success be 
as great as his belief in the immensity of his opera. 

PERSONATING CASTLE.—Mr. Castle, the tenor, has been 
the victim of fraud. He was personated in a New England city 
by a pretended vocalist, whose performance was so bad as to 
arouse the ire of the local critics. Mr. Castle wrote to deny his 
ability to be in two places at one and the same time, but his 
artistic feeling has been sorely hurt. 

A TOUCHING SCENE.—Adelina Patti and Mme. Scalchi 
kissed each other before the public on the first representation of 
Rossini’s ‘‘ Semiramide,” at the Academy of Music. If only Nic- 
colini could have appeared and kissed Mme. Scalchi before Mme. 
Patti, what a tempest in a teapot would have been aroused! It 
was a pleasant sight, however, to see two ‘‘divas” feeling the 
softness of each other’s lips. 








Emma Thursby. 

R. MAURICE STRAKOSCH, who is Miss 
Thursby’s impresario, proposes to carry out an original 
scheme, to be known as a “‘ Historical Concert Cyclus,” consist- 
ing of five concerts, to be given at Chickering Hall on the even- 
ings of January 4, 8 and 11, and the afternoons of January 6 and 
13. This ‘‘Cyclus” will contain about one hundred composi- 
tions, dating from Palestrina, 1524, to the latest and most modern 
The ‘‘Cyclus” will be interpreted by Miss Emma 
We 


composers. 
Thursby, assisted at each concert by distinguished artists. 


append the list of composers selected for the purpose : 
















Palestrina .......... 1524 | Rossini............ epee APG... 0. cccvises 
Peri, Yacopo,..... 1560 Moscheles......... 3794| Masee..........000 
Caccini, Giulio ... 1560 | Marschner......... BOGE T Bi nadecreceredans 
Rossi, Luigi....... 1600 | Paccini ..-. 2796) Reinecke.......... 
ee SS a 1604 Donizetti .......... 1797 | Petrella ........ .. 
Lulli............-. 1633 | Mercadante....... 1797| Hallstrém. . 
Stradella .......... 1645 | Schubert Gevaért .... 
Scarlatti Halévy ... | Gottschalk .. 
oe er ye Bellim .... | Rubinstein. ... 
Adam Cohen, Jules 

Bach Benedict .. | Lassen... 
Hiandel..... Glinka .... Goldmark. 
Marcello Lachner. Brahms 
Martini Balfe Zaytz, Giovanni 
Glick Chopin sseeee. 1809! Saint-Saéns ...... r 

| Jomelli | Mendelssohn....... #809 — A nphvinesiee 1837 
Haydn POOR .csiccescoece 1809/ Bizet........ 1838 | 
Paisiello Ricci Pee ff UO ee 1838 
Gretry econ4e Schumann,........ ey eee 1840 
CEMAIOER. «.o...00.+00:0 BRD | BERET on cscs cnccees 1811| Buck, Dudley..... 1840 
Mozart 1756 | Liszt 1811 | Svendsen.......... 1840 
Cherubini. 1760 | WATE. 6 ts 5 ences Se 1842 
Beethoven 1770 | Thomas, Ambroise. 1811| Massenet.......... 842 
Spontini 1774 | Flotow ............ 1812| Pease, Alfred H... 1842 
Boiéldieu.... 1775 | Wagner............ 1813| I'schaikowsky ..... 1842 
Hummel 1778 | Verdi ..... ..-. 1814} Sullivan........... 1842 
Auber 1782 | Wallace a Eee 1843 
Reowtser, ...c.ccess 1782 | Franz, Robert. 1815| Delibes ........... 1850 
Spohr ere Rae ‘ 1817| Bourgault - Ducon- 
Bishop, Sir Henry. 1786 | Gounod... 1817 MO < - vesicvescces 1851 
Weber esses ess 1786 | Gumbert.. 1818| Cowen ............ 1852 
Herald . 2990 | Mckert .......5..+. 1820| Joseffy, Raphael... 1852 
Meyerbeer 1791 | Maretzek.......... 1821| Henschel, Georg... 1853 
Vaccal | Md, Garcia Viardot 1821 | 


us to hope that this series of entertainments will be liber- | 


ally patronized. Many lovers of good music cannot afford 
to pay a dollar for a concert ticket many times in a season, 
but when it is a question of only half that sum, it becomes 
a different matter. It is only to be hoped, that besides the 
hearing accorded resident performers, an opportunity will 
offered resident composers to listen to their own 


also be 





- 1791 








....An interesting item of foreign news is that which 


| tells us of the appointment of Dr. John Stainer, the well-known 


organist at St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, and late principal of the 
Training School for Music, South Kensington, as Inspector of 
Music in the Training Colleges and Elementary Schools of the 
United Kingdom, It is an important post, and has been held 


THE RACONTEUR. 
Lag i 

Opera-goers should not feel aggrieved because the 
season has not come up to their expectations. They have their rec- 
ompense in the discovery of a new source of torment to managers 
who disappoint the public. Miss Juch is credited with the novel 
excuse of ingrowing nails on her tiny pedal extremities when she 
is indisposed to sing and the impetuous Col. Mapleson was there- 
by restrained from announcing her in the cast. Song-birds who 
can sing and won't sing usually lay the blame on their inno- 
cent throats, but this fantastic excuse of Miss Juch’s is certainly 
going from one extreme to the other. The very serious charge of 
ingrowing nails was preferred by the gallant Colonel himself. and 
he clearly intimated that there was some mysterious connection 
between her toes and her tonsils. Perhaps the Colonel was made 
the subject of centripetal nails a special study lately, and speaks 
with authority ; but I am afraid his statement of cause and effect 
was entirely theoretical. Anyway, Miss Juch acknowledges 
the corn—or rather the nails—but denies that they prevented 
her from singing. Instead of a physician’s certificate, prima 
donnas will soon be sending their managers’ certificates from their 
chiropodists. Miss Juch feels hurt because Col. Mapleson has 
disclosed her infirmity to an enterprising reporter, but the im- 
presario acted innocently in the matter. He thought that Miss 
Juch’s voice was in sympathy with her toes, and as the the latter 
were indisposed, he argued, the former must be incapacitated. 
And as the Colonel evidently fancied that he was simply stating a 
physiological fact, it was very unkind in Miss Juch to sever her 
connection with his company and look around for other profes- 
sional engagements. 





ee: os 


Considerable nonsense has been written about the 
illness of Lillian Russell, who has been sick almost unto death. 
Intimations have been thrown out in certain quarters that she was 
well enough to sing, but was disposed to accept the generosity of 
John McCaull, who has paid her salary during her sickness, with- 
out hurrying back to her rdle of A/ine in the Bijou. The truth is, 
Miss Russell overtaxed her strength in the interminable rehearsals 
of ‘‘ Virginia” during the day, while singing in the ‘‘ Sorcerer” 
every evening and on Saturday matinee, and when she broke 
down, her physician tried a heroic remedy. He prescribed a 
large dose of quinine to revive her strength—120 grains, it is 
said—and consequently Miss Russell was thrown into a state of 
high cerebral excitement. At one time in the past three weeks 
she was suffering from congestion of the brain believed to have 
been induced by the quinine, and only by the most skillful treat- 
ment and nursing did she recover her senses and, for a few days, 
her strength. Ambitious to return to her place in the ‘‘ Sorcerer,” 
she ventured out too soon, and a dangerous relapse followed from 
which she is now fortunately recovering. Her part in ‘‘ Virginia” 
is being under studied by Madeline Lucette in case she is not her 
self again when that opera is brought out next week. 

a 

Signor De Vivo, of operatic managerial fame, who has 
come to town from Australia, carries extraordinary visiting cards. 
When the Signor, with a fascinating smile, confers one on a 
stranger he is taken for a Great Mogul, or a Grand Panjandrum 
with a little round button on top, so gorgeous is his pasteboard. 
In the centre of the card the name in glaring type strikes the eye 
like a beam from a Brush light, and around it are triplicate borders 
of nocturnes in yellow, blue and meadow green. 








Failure of “ Ninetta.”’ 

PARIS, December 27,—“ Ninetta,” an opera comique in 
three acts, the libretto by Hennequin and Bisson, and the music 
by Raoul Pugno, was produced on Tuesday evening. December 26, 
at the Renaissance. The piece was a failure. The idea upon 
which it is based is certainly ingenious, but it is badly presented, 
is developed without effect, and is often obscure and incompre- 
hensible. The music of M. Pugno is absolutely without merit. 
He certainly knows his profession. He conducts an orchestra 
with skill like all the young composers of the present day, but he is 
utterly wanting in ideas, and in order to make up or the deficiency, 
he borrows boldly from others, as, for instance, from Offenbach, 
Lecocq, Adam, Auber and even from Gounod, serving them up in 
a sauce which is not original. The work is pretentious, common- 
place, colorless and tiresome. No wonder, therefore, that the 
audience was disgusted. Jeanne Cramer, who is an admirable 
artiste, a charming actress and pleasing singer, struggled vainly 
against the general ennui. She could not succeed in breaking the 
ice. Neither could Desclausaz nor Daubray, lent for the occca- 
sion by the Palais Royal. It is not difficult to predict that ‘* Ni- 
netta” will enjoy but a short career. It will die young.—Hera/¥. 








.... Teresa Tua, the young girl violiniste, is obtaining a 
world-wide reputation by her remarkable playing. Her recent ap- 
pearances in Austria have been brilliantly successful. She is 
another instance of the power of genius. 


....A Miss Schirmacher recently played at the Saturday 
Popular Concerts, London, but is said to have relied entirely on 
her executive skill for effect. She was not successful in her concer- 
tante playing. As a pianiste, she needs much refining. Herr 
Joachim lately made his first appearance this season at the Mon- 
day Popular Concerts, London. He was greeted with the hearti- 
est applause, which lasted several minutes. He is a very great 
favorite with the London public and musicians. His quartet play- 
ing may justly be described as perfection itself. When he plays 





until the first of the present year by Dr. Kullak. 


Bach, musicians are almost entranced. 
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Modern Pianoforte Composers. 
MORITZ MOSZKOWSKI. 


I. 
RE you personally acquainted with Moszkow- 
ski?” 

“‘Certainly, madam; we are not only old, but very intimate 
friends.” 

‘*O, then you must tell me something about him ; I play almost 
all his compositions, love them passionately and would dearly love 
to learn something about himself ; pray, tell me !” 

Thus, or similarly, have I fared for the last four or five years, 
as often as I have made a new musical acquaintance. Every one 
(and particularly every fair one) has a desire to know what sort of 
a person he is, to learn of the character, the individual qualities— 
yes, even of the personal appearance of the man of such charm- 
ing melody and such choice and still natural harmonies. And, 
since this desire of comprehending what one reveres and esteems, 
is as natural as it is customary, I will do my utmost to sketch a 


6 


faithful picture. 

Moritz Moszkowski, the son of Polish parents (as the name 
would show), studied first at the Conservatory of Dresden, and 
afterward at the Academie der Tonkunst, in Berlin ; Kullack was 
his teacher at the pianoforte, and Richard Wuerst in composition— 
as far as I know—although I have never carefully investigated these 
matters. But, in view of the brilliant humor which is met with in 
some of his works, and the deep, pure tenderness radiating from 
others, who would stop to inquire by whom he was taught the first 
touches in form, or its amplification and treatment. Certainly only 
the biographer. 

With his first opus, Moszkowski appeared to the world, not as a 
pupil, but as a master ;* and does not his first work (Scherzo, 
b-flat), appear thoroughly ex ungue leonem ! 

I distinctly remember the time (it was 1874, and Moszkowski not 
yet twenty years old), when the first critiques on this op. 1 appeared, 
there was none of that well-meant advice encouraging further 
effort, no amiable ignoring of facts, but so joyful and unanimous 
an acceptation of the new work with the new name, that his friends 
involuntarily exclaimed ‘‘ What can follow this ?” 

But stop! only one would not acknowledge the work, and it 
was the ever-spiteful Magister or Doctor Hans von Biilow; still, 
even he has repented of his hasty judgment (or its consequences ?), 
for, on a later occasion, and in a solemn address before an assem- 
bled audience, he gave Moszkowski brilliant satisfaction. 

Soon after his Scherzo there followed in quick succession the 
melodious, symmetrical Albumblatt, op. 2; the brilliant, but, 
alas! on account of its enormous technical demands, too rarely 
attempted Caprice, op. 4; the delightful imitation of Schu- 
mann’s style, op. 5, and the clear and sparkling Fantasie-Im- 
promptu, op. 6, which soon found their way through all the world 
in the path paved for them by the Momens Musicaux, op. 7! 

Like a breath of spring these Momens advanced o’er the 
earth from place to place, warming hearts, gaining friends where- 
soever they went ; and as decided as was the success of this opus, 
just so characteristic was it of itself as well as of Moszkowski’s 
whole being, which is in such harmony with his works. One does 
not wonder at this work, one does not even admire it; but one 
loves it and delights in it with all one’s heart, here and there and 
everywhere. 

As a general thing I do not attach much importance to the vox 
populi (which, by the way, is by no means the vox Dei), and in 
res artibus, particularly, I am conscious of a sovereign contempt 
therefor. In this case, however, it had arrived at a correct con- 
clusion—the fable of the blind hen ! 

And what gave rise to the Momens? Was it an affair of the 
heart, or some mystic, consecrated moment of the artist's earthly 
pilgrimage that originated them ? 

Nothing of all this ! 

We met in the Academie (where we both taught at the time) 
during the intermission between two classes. The evening before 
we had been out in society together, and we were now discussing 
how ‘‘tiresome it had been,” and that ‘‘ with so many visits to 
pay, one rarely found time for work, &c. Finally, as we separated 
to begin our new classes, he called out to me from the stairs: ‘* By- 
the-way, I wrote three pianoforte compositions yesterday, which I 
will dedicate to you.” 

The simplest thing in the world ! 

That evening we were joined by Xaver and Philipp Scharwenka, 
at the house of our genial friend Carl Witkowski, and he played 
the Momens--and how he did play them ! 

We were delighted after the first, inspired by the second, and 
after the third impatient to hear the second once more. 

And Moszkowski! Blushing deeply in his modest way, and 
taken aback by the unexpected, profound impression he had pro- 
duced upon us, he arose and said to me, for probably nothing 
more. unlikely occurred to him on the spur of the moment, ‘‘ But 
now you must dedicate something to me.” He was not to blame 
for this. It was certainly well meant, and but the result of his 
noble character, which is free from ali envy, induced in part, per- 
haps, by his momentary embarrassment. 

What matter? I composed for him my Gavotte, op. 20, and 
an Albumblatt, which, from philanthropic motives, I have left 
unpublished. 

Moszkowski, in spite of his Polish name and Polish parents, is a 
thorough German ; he does not speak Polish, + nor does he compose 





*Liszt has repeatedly asserted this of him, adding ‘* Pupils are so tiresome.” 
t A circumstance which they of Warsaw realized to their own sorrow on the 
occasivn of his concerts in that city, Anxious to consider him a Pole a tout 
prix, they were served as were the English by the German Master, Handel. 





Polish, thank Heaven! His works are free from that ‘‘ Slavonic 
style” which is becoming unrefreshing in the extreme, and from 
all national color. ‘‘ Style” is hardly an appropriate term to be 
applied to this ‘‘ National music; ” ‘‘ Manner” would seem more 
in place. And then, should Moszkowski ever desire to imitate 
or satirize the manner of this or that land, he can write two sets 
of four-hand piano compositions and call them ‘‘ Aus aller Herren 
Lander” (op. 23). 

The promise given by his first works has been faithfully kept 
in the later ones, and, without anticipating the place which he, a 
man of only twenty-eight years of age, is yet to occupy in the history 
of art (who knows to what heights his flight may carry him ?), we 
may already regard him, in a high degree, asa reformer. His 
works are imbued with an element, as agreeable as it is refreshing 
after the Wagner-Brahms-Liszt-Berlioz chromatic misery—and 
that is the return to the diatonic in melody. 

In order properly to relish Moszkowski’s Melodik, we do 
not require Wolzogen’s Leit-Motyphus-Fantasias, nor similar 
training of the ear, and still it is never tame. Who would dare 
to assert that? But he is guided by Goethe's advice : ‘* Address 
the world in a sensible manner,” and that makes us love him ; 
then we understand him, and his productions please us. In this 
opinion all his numerous friends must concur with me. 

Those of my resident colleagues in the art, who know him person- 
ally, will also agree with me in the fact that he is one of the most 
intellectual and amiable of men, and free from all the caprices and 
whims wiich, alas, not rarely distinguish the artist. In short, his 
is a genuine, noble artist-nature. 

May he continue to be fruitful in compositions and finally con- 
clude to publish his pianoforte Concerto in B flat. By doing so 
he will delight the entire world of pianists, and particularly a cer- 
tain CONSTANTIN STERNBERG. 





Oratorio Society. 
HANDEL'S “MESSIAH.” 





According to a custom maintained for a good number of years 
the Oratorio Society, under the conductorship of its founder, Dr. 
Leopold Damrosch, gave on Tuesday afternoon and Wednesday 
evening of last week, its annual performance of Handel’s ‘* Mes- 
siah.” No other work in the whole range of musical literature is 
more suited for performance during the Christmas festival week 
than this, the master’s most nenowned and most deeply conceived 
oratorio. 

How much the pious composer has written in this his favorite 
work, with his very heart-blood, how strongly he infused into it 
his whole art and power, we find beautifully described in Rochlitz, 
Chrysander and others. 

It was only in his ripest manhood, in the 54th year of his age, 
when Handel began the creation of the ‘* Messiah,’’ and out of 
the Old and New Testaments, which were ever his favorite read- 
ing, selected and put together those words which he needed to 
musically glorify the Redemption of the Son of Man. He finished 
his work in 1740, and had it performed for the first time in his 
new home, London. In the beginning, however, it had but little 
success, as the music was found to be too earnest. 

Nevertheless, Handel persisted in frequent repetitions of the 
work, in spite of losing money through them. ‘* Your best work 
will ruin you,” said one of his friends. But he replied cheer- 


fully: ‘* You see, that is just my consolation, that it is my best 
work,” 
But finally success crowned Handel's efforts, a success that 


grew steadily with every subsequent performance of the ** Mes- 
siah,” and the enthusiasm of the English gradually reached such 
a height that they declared the work to be of a national character. 
Meanwhile, the noble creator of it had become old and blind, and 
laid himself down and died. So at least we read in Kochlitz. 

The overture describes the pressure borne by a humanity sighing 
under the burden of sin, after which the first solos and choruses 
console the people of Zion and predict the coming of the Lord. 
In new and varying musical phrases and formations is this 
arrival foreshadowed, until at last with that glorious and most 
artistically worked G major chorus, ‘* For unto us a Child is born,” 
the appearance of the ‘‘ Prince of Peace’ becomes reality, after 
which a number of the most deeply-felt arias and choruses, con- 
cluding the first part of the oratorio, gives expression to the joy 
produced by the event. 

The sufferings, death and resurrection of the Kedeemer, form 
the contents of the second part, while the third treats of the final 
aim of the work of redemption, of the last things, and of the 
resurrection after death, ‘‘I Know that my Redeemer liveth,” 
sings the soprano in her classically beautiful and touching aria. 
** Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, and who redeemed us to God 
by his blood,” finishes the chorus the whole work in powerful, 
almost pyramidal tone-structures, that find their climax in a final 
fugue on the word ‘‘ Amen,” a fugue which for contrapuntal con- 
struction and irresistable force has always been considered as 
the greatest of vocal fugues. 

Still more renowned, however, is the great ‘‘ Hallelujah ” chorus 
that concludes the second part of the ‘‘ Messiah.” For this, the 
most dramatic point of the oratorio, Handel had in his original 
score reserved his resources of jubilant orchestration by means of 
trumpets and drums, and in latter years he confessed to his friends 
that during the conception of the ** Hallelujah” he had found 
himself in a never-before-experienced state of excitement and en- 
thusiasm, so that he was forced to consider it a product of special 
divine inspiration. However that may be, it must be conceded that 
among the great number of beautiful choruses in Handel's works 
this oae is the most elevating and the most powerful. Indeed, 





the whole second part of the ‘‘ Messiah” contains, as well for the 
soloists as for the chorus, many of the most famous numbers, the 
beauty of which is surpassed in no other work of Handel's. 

The Oratorio Society’s yearly performances of the ‘‘ Messiah” 
are given in the Mozart edition and revision of the work, which 
revision Mozart had undertaken principally in order to give Han- 
del, whom he enthusiastically admired, the benefit of the progress 
in orchestration of his Mozart’s) advanced time. 

As regards the two performances, it must be acknowledged that 
we have often heard the Oratorio Society to better advantage ; but 
they sang extremely well, precisely, and with good shading, at the 
evening concert, when also they were complete in number. The 
vast audience, filling every available space of the Academy of 
Music (one of the worst imaginable places, by the way, for acous- 
tic properties) applauded the singers and Dr. Damrosch enthusi- 
astically, and the beautiful chorus ‘‘ For unto us a child is born,” 
had as usual to be repeated. 

Of the soloists, Miss Henrietta Beebe, soprano, showed good 
musical training in conscientious singing ; her voice is agreeable, 
but not great. Miss Anna Drasdil also was good as ever, and 
won her usual laurels with the lovely aria ‘‘ He shall feed His 
flock, like a shepherd,” which she sang with considerable feeling. 
Mr. A. D. Woodruff sang the tenor part, which had fallen to his 
lot through the sudden illness of Mr. Fried, on rather short 
notice, in an acceptable mauner. His voice is sweet, but he has 
a tendency toward flattening his notes. Mr. John F. Wiach, from 
Boston, was just satisfactory in his first aria, ‘‘ But who may 


abide the day of Ilis coming,” although he lacks stamjna. His 
last aria, ‘‘ The trumpet shall sound,” was not given. 

Not much can be said for the orchestral accompaniment. The 
‘* Pastoral Symphony,” however, was well played. The organ 


accompaniment, in spite of its simplicity, was roughly handled, 
though, by Mr. Walter Damrosch, who, through inattentivness, 
spoiled one of Miss Beebe’s recitatives. 


Boston Correspondence. 
Boston, December 27, 1882. 

HIS week being Christmas week, there is little to 

report musically from here. The season thus far has been 
a very lively one. Symphony concerts, oratorios, piano concerts, 
quartet soirées, and no end of miscellaneous concerts have fol- 
lowed each other so rapidly that one would suppose Boston had 
gone music mad ; and taking the quantity of such entertainments 
into consideration, there are probably but very few cities in the 
world that can offer more in that line. 

Ihe quality is, of course, a different thing. 
certs we have had of the Higginson course already a round dozen, 


Of symphony con- 


of more or less merit. 

It is very much to be regretted that the director of these con- 
certs does not bring out more novelties. here is a large orches- 
tra at hand, and four or five rehearsals for every concert, so that 
all the conditions necessary to thoroughly prepare a new work are 
forthcoming ; yet the sum total of novelties thus far has been a 
piano concerto by Mr. Henschel, and a symphony in E flat major 
by Gernsheim. The latter, however, can scarcely be called a new 
work, since the writer remembers hearing it seven or eight years 
ago in the Gewandhaus, in Leipsic. 

The orchestra play better together this year than before, It 
seems they have accommodated themselves more to the beat of 
the conductor. The placing of the orchestra, however, which 
Mr. Henschel has adopted, is not very favorable. 
the flutes, instead of being in the wings of the orchestra, are 
placed almost in its centre, surrounded by basses and ’celli, so 


For instance, 


that very often they are effectually covered up. 

The Philharmonic Society, which is conducted this year by Carl 
Zerrahn, has given us thus far two symphony concerts. This 
society, when it started, was expected to act as a sort of counter- 
part to the old Harvard Society ; the latter being decidedly con- 
servative in its programmes, the former was to be more pro- 
gressive. 

This policy was carried out with great success last year, result- 
ing in the bringing out of four or five symphonies, several over- 
tures, suites, &c., never heard before in Boston. 

Now that the Harvard Society has discontinued its concerts and 
the Higginson concerts have taken a decidedly conservative posi- 
tion, it is the more to be regretted that the Philharmonics seem to 
have abandoned their very deserving aim of doing pioneer work 
for new works here, 

This, however, is not the conductor’s fault, as the society do 
not allow him to have anything to say in the making of the pro- 
grammes, probably because they think he has enough to do in 
¢arrying out what the music committee provides for him, 

Both concerts this season were seriously marred in their effect 
by the introduction in each of one or two trashy little pieces, 
merely to catch the uneducated public. 

Ticcicato polkas and the rest are well enough in a popular con- 
cert, or in a circus performance to help them jump through the 
hoops in time, but in a symphony concert where the 8th of Beet- 
hoven or the ‘‘unfinished” one of Schubert are heard, they are 
decidedly out of place, and it is to be hoped that the music com- 
mittee of the society will refrain from such practices, 

The Handel and Haydn Society gave a: fine performance of the 
‘* Messiah ” on Christmas Eve to an immense audience, although 
many of them were glad when it was over. 

Neupert, the pianist, has been heard here in two concerts of 
piano music. It was his finest success as yet in America, The 
two concerts he gave were, however, evidently not enough to 
enable the critics here to find out exactly where to place him, 
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since the most diversified opinions were expressed about his per- 
formances. 

There will be another opportunity to hear him, though, and that 
will be in the fifth concert of the Philharmonic Society, on Feb- 
ruary 21. To my mind he isa pianist with the true inspiration in 
lo conclude my already, perhaps, too extended letter, I 
offer my heartiest congratulations, and hope that THE MusIcaL 
COURIER may continue to prosper and grow in its new shape under 
Louis MAAS. 


him 


its talented editors 


REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC. 


> 


effective by a good player, and only such will care for it. The 
fingering is by the composer, and will be a helpful means to 
mastering the work. Key, G major. 





F. A. Nortu & Co., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 







1. My lover so true and bold ......... SUMEDS chan scexcceccess Adam Geibel. 
2. Summer Morn ......... 05.0.0. (waltz song)............... ¥ 

3- One Morn in May................. (song) ..+++.Louis Meyer. 
4. After Summer. Gavotte ..... ... DINE suis savnbscnbhanl St. Clair. 

5. Florinda’s Wedding. March....... “  ..cccccccccecceecs Louis Meyer. 
6. ri o Reverie...... TY. peuple phodeaiis + wk sas 

7. oa ” Dance....... Fi Se dmeeee: Uvebeuies - 

8. Last Rose of Summer ............ Oe) sentaanieneti .+. Louis Dorn. 
9. Home, Sweet Home .............. MY Favceeonne dene cane “" 


ro. Kathleen Mavourneen 


time flavor about it, and although it is simple it does not lack in- 
terest. The ‘‘ Reverie” is not a good specimen of its kind, 
although nicely written, while the ‘‘ March”’ is more or less com- 
monplace. Keys—No. 5, E flat major; No. 6, D major ; No. 7, 
D major. Why E flat major for the first and D major for the 
two others is not plain, as the pieces form one and the same 
series. 

Nos. 8, 9 and 10.—There is little to be said about these ar- 
rangements, as they do not differ from the thousand and one 
similar pieces published by everybody. They are all written for 
young players whose execution is somewhat limited, and no doubt 
will please all who like familiar melodies set off with cheap and 
pleasant-sounding variations. ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen” is per- 
haps the best written piece of the three. 









(piano).... 





4. Minuet in G major 







melody 





or player. Compass B below the line to A above 






too extended for ordinary vocalists. Key, A majo 







effective passages, however Key, E flat major 








somewat 


Mr. 






by Mason. Key, C minor 






4 





‘ Minuet,” but it is a sterling composition, and 
It 





mended to persons in search of a novelty. 





Vo. 1.--A rather simple song, which has the merit of a pleasing 
It calls for no special execution on the part of the singer 


Ne. 2—Cannot be said to be altogether an interesting song, but 
it possesses sufficient merit to appeal to cultured tastes. 


flat to Ga major tenth 
rhis ‘‘ Minuet’ has been heard at the Thomas con- 
certs, and has never failed to please. The editi 


lifficult of execution, but it has been carefully fingered 


No. ¢—Is a somewhat complicated and labored species of 


..+see/W. Mason. | ninth or tenth, as preferred. 


a fourteenth— 
2 E flat major. 
tenth or eleventh. 
It lacks 


. Compass, E 


suited for concert or parlor use. 


on before us is | G—a minor tenth. 





“6 


at originality. It is of the 
quaint. Key, E flat major. 

can be recom- 
can be made 


Ep. Scuusertu & Co., New York Clty. oe Deen ee Soiree : 
; oe No. 1.—This is a pleasing melody with meagre accompaniment, 
Whence all this delight ? Ce (RIDE Se Peper ee ae G. rel. 
‘ ; : - cpap "aad oe ie and really should be called a ballad, not a song. 
spring ime . * . = ‘ . 
Minuet from * L’Arlesienne” (piano)........... ... Bizet. somewhat popular. Key, F major. 


No, 2.—Like most of such pieces is quite commonplace, but 
Mr. Geibel’s ‘‘ Waltz Song” is prettier than the majority. 
mirers of this class of compositions will be pleased with it. 
Compass, F to A flat or B flat, as preferred—a 


No. 3.—It cannot be said that Mr. Meyer always expresses his 
thoughts in the best manner, but, aside from its faults, this song 
will be liked for its cheerful melody and easy execution. 


No. 4.—A simple tuneful ‘‘ Gavotte,” which makes no attempt 
Amaryllis” order, but is not so 


Nos. 5, 6 and 7.—Of these three small pieces we like the 
Dance”’ (Alla Bourree) the best—No. 7. 


It may become 
Compass, F to G or A—a 


Ad- 
Key, 


is now open. 


It is | Beyschlag. 


Compass, E to 





Key, G major. 











The opera season closed on Saturday night, December 30, 
with ‘‘ I] Trovatore.” 
ten up thoroughly in the columns of the Mustcat Courier. 


The spring season of opera will be writ- 


The Casino, under the management of Mr. Rud. Aronson, 


Strauss’ ‘‘ Queen’s Lace Handkerchief,” as inter- 


Revivals of works 
| always successful. 
‘*Simon Boccanegra,” 
Court Opera, after a sleep for some twenty-five years. 
parison with Verdi's later works, the music is said to appear weak 


preted by one of McCaull’s opera companies, occupies the boards. 

The Belfast, Ireland, Philharmonic Society performed the 
‘*Elijah”’ on December 15, under the direction of Herr Adolf 
The performance was one of the most successful 
ever given by the society. 


by celebrated are not 
This seems to be the case with Verdi's 
which has been revived at the Vienna 


composers 


In com- 


There is quite an old- | and uninteresting. 
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wz.HENRY F. MILLER 
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potatws 
TO THE TRADE. 


eee | IS OUR AIM to manufacture the best 
“aeeeer = Pianos which it is possible to build. We aim to make 
ea the construction of the Piano of the highest order, and to 
secure the best results from a musical standpoint Our facilities 
for manufacturing have recently been greatly improved and 
# largely increased, and we have secured the best facilities consistent 
el with a reasonable economy. In most of the large distributing 
* centres we are already represented, but where we are not repre- 
sented we would be pleased to correspond about territory. We make 
no consignments. Our terms are strictly Cash or bankable notes. 
That the Agency for the HENRY F. MILLER? Pie asus 


Pianos is one of the most valuable for a dealer to ~ E N RY FE. Mi | | ic E R, 


control, at the present time, is conceded by all who 


investigate the brilliant success these Pianos are 
everywhere achieving. Boston, Mass., US. A 


C. C. BRIGGS & CO., 


—-8 MANUFAOTURERS OF 8<— 


We 
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Upright F and Square Piano- Ly) ts, 
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Agents Wanted 


FOR THE 


Best Waterials, 


Finest Tone, 
Sale of ourPianos 


West and 
South. 


Latest Designs, 
First-class 


ge Send for Price List. 


Workmanship. 


He . 





1125 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. MASS. 
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THE TRADE. 
of 


OURIER, under our management, we deem it proper 


TO 


presenting the first number THE MUSICAL 


l’ 


to state to the trade, that our efforts will be directed to- 
ward the establishment of a first-class trade journal in 
every respect 

We will not only adopt a wholesome tone in the treat- 
ment of important questions arising in the trade, but will 
make THE MUSICAL COURIER a live newspaper; a paper 
that in place of personalities and irrelevant discussions, 
will gather the very latest news of interest and impor- 
tance. From actual observation, made during a number 
of years past in connection with the music trades, and 


opinions expressed within the past few 
THE 


COURIER, we confidently assert that there is a 


judging from the 


weeks, since we have assumed the management of 


MUSICAI 


crying need for a journal whose trade department is con- 


ducted in an impartial manner and on business principles. 


It is essential that the persons who conduct trade journals 


should not simply express reflected opinions, but have 


opinions of their own, The journalist who is sent to a seat 


of war has some knowledge of military movements and tac- 


tices, and the journalist who directs a music trade paper 
should at least know something of music and the construc- 
tion of musical instruments in addition to his knowledge of 
the traditions of the trade. 

The papers that have hitherto occupied the field, and 
which are destined to disappear sooner or later, have been 
or are directed by men who know nothing whatever of 
musical instruments. They express other men’s opinions, 
having no opinions of their own. For this reason, no musi- 


is been able to conduct successful trade 


a 


a practical experience in music and in the 


enabled to judge of matters in connec- 


, we are 





The 


our | 


) with the trade from an independent point of view. 


opinions we express will not be borrowed, but will be 


own 


We shall eschew personalities. We believe that the music 
trades are not greatly interested in what an editor of a mu- 
ical journal thinks of a brother editor, and the publication 
of such opinions does not develop trade or shed any light | 
or ide matters | 

Che encouragement we have received, as our present issue | 
nd ‘ sufficient assurance for us that the trade is anx- 

is t ive a representative organ which has the courage | 
of its own convictions and will be conducted on principles 
of strict rrity and in a non-partisan spirit, which will 
contain news and not slander; which will devote its space to 
the consideration of business matters, improvements in the 
manufacture of musical instruments, patents, styles, the 


finances and commerce in general, and such personal news 


as refers only to trade, instead of filling its columns with a 


mass of stuff that prevents one from taking the paper home 


for fear that the family may read the objectionable articles. 





With a strict attention to our own business and a de- 
termination to make THE MUSICAL COURIER the repre- 
sentative organ of the music trades of this country, we 
usk a favorable consideration of all who are 


connected 


with that trade. It will be generally circulated in the 
: | 


trade throughout the United States and Canada according 


to a distributing system of our own. Every advertisement 
found in our columns has been contracted to be paid for. 
We carry no dead advertisements, The system of carry- 


dead advertisements in music-trade journals is an in- 


justice to paying advertisers We have, therefore, deter- 
mined to carry only such advertisements as are paid for 


or definitely contracted for. 





We close with the hope that the pleasant relations we 
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have sustained with the trade in the past will continue in 
the future. 


EVERAL failures of dealers in the trade have occurred 
recently. They are generally due to the lack of capital 

to successfully carry on the sale of pianos and organs on the 
installment plan. One would suppose that, knowing the 
amount necessary to be disbursed and the gradual manner 
in which it returns, that no one of ordinary business gifts 
would voluntarily venture into a trade that has now largely 
to be conducted on the system of slow returns, without 
being well provided with funds to keep the ball rolling. 
There are those, however, who have an abiding faith in 
chance, until failure looms up before them and eventually 
swallows them up. Business enterprise is excellent and 
necessary, but judgment and caution is needed in order to 
balance rashness often accompanying it. Failures are prac- 


tical lessons. 

HE consignment of goods for speculative purposes should 
T be discouraged. There may be an occasional reason 
why pianos or organs should be sent on consignment, but 
the system itself is to be deprecated. It creates an unhealthy 
competition and reacts upon the manufacturer in most in- 
stances. Dealers who are short of funds find it a remuner- 
ative plan to fill their warerooms with instruments sent to 
them on consignment, and it is a fact which experience easily 


verifies that only such dealers constantly call for consigned 
goods who are not satisfactorily rated in commercial agencies. 
We think that the system in itself should be discouraged, for 
the sake of the legitimate purchaser and the manufacturer 
who is often depleted of stock in his ambition to compete 
with a rival. 





Automatic Music. 

EAL music is the poetical conception of the soul 

of the living artist, expressed in harmonious tones, mild and 
plaintive, loud and thrilling, soft and sweet, forcible and grand, 
reproducing in the hearer the feelings experienced by the com- 
poser, copied by means of signs upon paper, and handed 
down perhaps from generations past and gone. Whether this can 
be reproduced in tones reaching not only the ears but the hearts of 
the anxiously listening millions of to-day without the aid of the 
trained artist is a question of especial interest to every one who is 
born with ‘‘ music in his soul,” but has no time or opportunity 
to learn to express it through the medium of his fingers. Is it 
possible to produce vea/ music automatically? If we were to judge 
by what has been accomplished by the hand-organ, the ordinary 
orchestrion, or similar musical instruments, we would say emphat- 
But it is not safe to judge too hastily of what may be 
When 
we consider that all the operations of a piano or organ responding 


ically, no! 
or what may have been achieved beyond our knowledge. 


to the touch of the fingers are merely the mechanical movements 


| of levers, joints, stops, &c., and that these mechanical devices are 


really the things that produce the tones which express the senti- 
ments of the soul, and that years have been spent in patient labor, 
and thousands of dollars consumed in endeavoring to automatically 
imitate all the possible varieties of movement and touch of the 
human fingers, and then can be assured by our own sight and 
hearing that this has been actually accomplished, we can no longer 
doubt that vea/ music can be given to the millions without study or 
practice. 

Near Union Square, New York city, is an instrument which, 
with a narrow slip of paper, punctured with holes not much larger 
than a pin, representing the entire seven octave range of a piano, 
and other as small perforations representing the expression of the 
music, produces entirely automatically with artistic fidelity the 
grandest musical compositions of the great masters, and defies the 
criticism of their best living exponents. This invention produces 
not only the notes of the music, but operates the pedals of the 
piano, and also in its strokes upon the keys produces all the 
varieties of touch, both as to varying force and quality with every 
accent and variation of tone, causing a repetition in every detail of 
the sound, with its fullest expression. The invention is also ap- 
plied to an organ; the little slip of paper operating the entire 
range of the keys, the pedal bass, the stops and the swells, pro- 
ducing automatically all that can be accomplished by a skilled per- 
In support of what we have stated it is sufficient to say 
that those interested in artistic music, can procure from Messrs. 
Steinway & Sons, or Mr. Otto Floersheim, musical editor of this 
Journal, cards of introduction to Prof. M. Gally, the inventor. 
who will be pleased to see anyone who desires to call upon him, 
Professor Gally is an inventor in the highest sense, who spends 
his time and his talents to confer a boon upon humanity, without 
any desire for money or fame, but both of which he will inevitably 
reap in abundance, 


former. 





SOHMER & CO. 





Unprecedented Prosperity of a Leading House 
in the Trade— New and Valuable Im- 
provements in Construction — Ex- 
tension of Business over a 
large Area—New Agen- 
cies—New Styles. 





é is only recently that Sohmer & Co. have been 

compelled to extend their manufacturing facilities, and yet 
trade has accumulated to such extent that the firm finds itself 
cramped and unable to fill the orders constantly coming in. 

During the year 1882 the demand for Sohmer pianos has been 
one hundred per cent. greater than it was in 1881. This is in 
itself a most gratifying exhibit, and as a result the firm is 
now engaged in increasing its manufacturing facilities. 

The activity of the house has not been directed, however, alto- 
gether toward the manufacture and sale of its instruments, but 
many days and months have been spent in experiments looking to- 
ward practical improvements in pianos, and these experiments 
have resulted satisfactorily. The latest invention placed before 
the trade and public consists of a new repeating action for an up- 
right piano, for which a patent has been granted. 

We have tried the uprights containing this new action, and can 
state without hesitation that the elasticity and repetition of this 
action constitute a decided triumph in that branch of piano manu- 
facture. Some of the most rapid and, at the same time, delicate 
effects can be produced with the greatest ease. 

Another invention of recent date made by the firm applies to 
grand pianos. It consists of a patent Agraffe bar which produces 
firmness of tone and, at the same time, brilliancy, without adding 
a metallic tone to the treble. The tone of the treble in the Sohmer 
Grands, which have this patent attachment, is essentially musical 
and devoid of all harshness. 

These two patents are valuable additions to the mechanical im- 
provements made in recent years in piano manufacture. They are 
based upon original investigation and experiment and were only 
applied after the most severe tests. 

The demand for ‘‘ Sohmer” pianos is greater to-day than ever 
before in the history of the house. The holiday trade in the city 
has been so extensive that no stock for retailing could be ac- 
cumulated. As many as from six to eight pianos have been sold 
; in the ‘* Sohmer ” warerooms in one day, and often these sales have 
been continued during consecutive days. 

We remember having visited the ‘‘ Sohmer” warerooms in the 
forenoon and finding them well stocked, and calling in the after- 
noon, more than half the pianos were shipped, not to dealers 
and agents, but to retail purchasers in and around the city. 

The business with agents and dealers is more extensive than 
ever heretofore. New sections of country have been opened up 
by the firm, and most of the younger agencies are enthusiastic 
about the pianos. 

Some of the best-known dealers in the music trade, during the 
past year, have become interested, and are selling ‘‘ Sohmer”’ 
pianos very successfully. Among others, we are able to select the 
following names of firms known by the manufacturers of pianos 
as desirable agencies : 


Be: Felt CN, 5 dn 66 vinctvscceonedelces New Orleans, La. 
Mesers. W. Wander & Son ....2..ccccscecsene Hartford, Conn. 
Mr. D. WW. AMOR. 200s vrvcpsecessccesevess's Mason City, Iowa. 
Mr. J. W. Bradford... .sccescacscccescs ....Milwaukee, Wis. 
Messrs. Dahigren & Steger. ....cccccsevcccesesces Chicago, IIl. 
Mr. Paul Friederich.......cccscores ....-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
DOE Ea WE, BRM cndaaceaatbesai see ckvann Wilmington, N. C. 
Mr. Charles Metcalfe............., rere. re Toledo, O. 
BO DOUMNOE . occ ccincseceecs eee beceveree Cleveland, O. 
BRR A. DUNTGIUS. «6 255660 esin nar cene isedene Newark, N. J. 
Oe ae ie ee OP eer e ee Keokuk, Iowa. 


The firm has decided to push its interests as vigorously this year 
as it did in 1882, and with the addition of its newly developed 
trade and constantly increasing reputation, there is no doubt that 
more Sohmer pianos will be made this year than ever before in 
the history of the house. Both factories are taxed to the utmost 
at present to keep up the supply, and the demand is so great that 
more manufacturing room is required than at present is at the dis- 
posal of the firm. 

The manufacture of one kind of pianos, namely, grands, has 
more than quadrupled in two years, and the firm has orders on its 
books now for certain styles that have not even been begun yet. 
In consequence of this, more room for manufacturing is required 
and will soon be obtained. 

The best wishes of the most prominent houses in the trade are 
with Sohmer & Co. There is no doubt that the firm occupies its 
enviable position by reason of the excellence of its work. and the 
enterprising and at the same time honorable methods that have 
been used to attain it. The year 1883 opens with the brightest 





prospects for Sohmer & Co. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER ’ 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 














steadily increasing as their merits are 





becoming more extensively known. 








Received First Medal of Merit and 








Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 





hibition. 





Superior to all others in tone, dura- 





bility" and finish. 


Have the indorse- 





ment of all leading ¢ artists. 





SOHMER & CO.. Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 
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MOLINE PIPE ORGAN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS 


i i 


pee tH, 


rl 


Gling Illinois. 


P ipey most complete establishment in the country. Conducted by 
graduates of the most noted London Organ Builders, Our instru- 
ments are noted for their fine voicing, beauty of tone, and superiority of 
workmanship throughout. 

J Testimonials furnished, on application, from the first Organists in 
mh America. 

Qur Illustrated Catalogue will be sent on application. 
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Scarfs with a front (Patented) for Upright Pianos, 
PIANOS. 


artistically embroidered, An ornament 
to the drawing-room and a pro- 
tection for the piano. 
HE BRIGGS PIANOS are manufactured 
in the most thorough manner, and are 
offered at as Low Prices as will insure a 


<o GRAND PIANO COVERS =~ | 
All our Pianos are 














In all styles and colors to match any furniture or 
decoration, 


Retail and Wholesale orders supplied in any part of 
the United States. In 


Silk, Velvet, Plush, Cloth, Felt or Canton-Flannel. 


FOR DESIGNS AND PRICE LISTS APPLY TO 


T.F. KRRAEBMER. 
New York City. 


really good instrument. 
fully warranted for five years. 


c.c.BRICCS & CO. 


Warerooms and Factory: 


1125 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
New York Warerooms: 26 W. 23d Street. 


P. O. Bow 2920. 





N. B.—Fancy and Embroidered Piano Stools 
in al styles, at very Low Prices, 








NEWY ENGLAND 











\Cabinet 


Organs. 





ECLIPSE ALL OTHERS IN IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS ! 





Most Powerful, 


Melodious, Beautiful and Convenient. 


Study their 


Superb Qualities and you will have no other. 
CATALOGUES AND TESTIMONIAL BOOKS MAILED FREE TO APPLICANTS. 





NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY. 


Chief Offices, 1299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








~ HOMAGE WATERS & GO. 


PIANOS and ORGANS. 
t” AGENTS WANTED. 


Warerooms, 826 Broadway, 
Factory, Corner Brvome and East Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


JH. & 6.8. ODELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Church and Chapel 
ORGANS 


of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 
including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo- 
sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 
Tubular Action. 

40, & 409 West Forty-second Street, 


Near Nintu AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


$5 to $20 








per day at home. Samples worth $s free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





WESER BROS., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


square and Upright Pianos. 


FACTORY : 
553, 555 &557 W. 30th St., New York. 


N. B.—We manufacture our own Cases in Factory 
and therefore can safely recommend, 


F. CONNOR, 
VTPIAN OS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
2” Send for Catalogue. 





Piano in America. 





N. B,—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 


Tuned and Regulated. 








EDWARD SCHUBERTH & C0, oxox soouze 


NEW YORK 


Music Publishers, anenies and Dealers. 


All the Lates* Publications. 


Complete Depots of the celebrated Cheap Editions of STEINGRAEBER, 


Leipsic ; C. F, PETERS, Leipsic; HENRY LITOLFF, Brunswick ; ENOCH & SONS, London; JUL. SCHU- 


BERTH & CO., 
Liepsic (Volks-Ausgabe), etc. etc. 


Leipsic (4 dition Schuberth) ; 


J. G. COTTA, Stuttgart; 
Catalogues sent free upon application, 


BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, 








J.c& C. FISCHE SF 


ESTABLISHED 1840! 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Nos. 415, 417, 419, 421, 423, 425, 427 & 429 West Twenty-Eighth Street, New York. 
( UNEQUALED FOR TONE. FINISH AND DURABILITY. 








A. HAMMACHER. 


A. HAMMACHER & C 


Piano-Forte Materials, Tools and Trimmings, 


THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THECOUNTRY 





Mes Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue. 
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209 BOWERY, NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


PIANO- FORTE HARDWARE, 


A. HAMMACHER & CO., 209 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 
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WM. SCHLEMMER, 


: 








ORGANS 


THE BES! IN THE WORLD. 


Six Grand Gold Medals and Eight Highest Silver Medals within three years ; a record unequaled by anv other Manu 
facturer of Reed Organs in the World. Send for Illustrated Catalogue to the 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO., Worcester, Mass., or Toledo, Ohio. 
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THE STEINWAY STRIKE. 


> 


A Correction of Misstatements by the “London 


and Provincial Music Trades Review.” 


The Exports of American Pianos and the Imports of Euro- 
pean Pianos—Conclusive Reasons Why the American 
Piano Will Maintain Its Position Abroad while 
the European Piano will Never Enter as 
a Factor in the Trade Here. 


HE London and Provincial Music Trades Review 
has in its issue of December 15 a number of articles on the 
Steinway strike in New York and Astoria. 

This journal is a most fair, ably edited, and respectable publi- 
cation, but being printed over three thousand miles away from 
the scene of strife, it is not surprising that it gets somewhat mixed 
on existing facts, the more so as it draws its information from the 
various so-called music trade papers of New York, one of which, 


after many fruitless attempts to bully Messrs. Steinway into giv- 
ing it a good-sized advertisement, has taken every possible oppor- 
tunity to vilify that house, and especially pervert the facts during 
the late strike of its employees. From this New York sheet the 
London paper copies the preposterous statement that ‘‘ Messrs. 
Steinway shipped the bookkeeper, Mr. Sommer, off to Germany 
for the benefit of his wife’s health,” and also the absurd rumor 
exploded more than sixteen years ago, that August Belmont was 
or had been a partner in the firm of Steinway & Sons. 

Mr. Sommer sailed for Europe with his invalid wife and four 


children November 11, on a six weeks’ furlough, which Mr. 
Steinway was at first unwilling to grant, knowing well that a false 


interpretation would be put upon it, but being assured that Mrs. 


Sommer was so il! with consumption, that the advent of cold 
weather would kill her, he finally consented. As Mr. Sommer’s 
dwelling, near the Astoria. factory, with his furniture, &c., re- 


admitted that he 


in the steam- 


mained undisturbed, the strikers themselves 


would soon return, and now that he has returned 


ship Werra, on December 20, after an absence of only five weeks, 


and at once assumed his place in the Astoria factory, all doubts 


are set at rest 


Regarding Mr. Belmont, we made direct inquiry of Mr. Wil- 


liam Steinway, who assured us that not only was the rumor of 
Mr 
true, but the funniest part of the canard was that they had never 


Belmont's interest in the house of Steinway absolutely un- 


seen each other in all their lives, and never had the slightest trans- 
action together; in fact, no member of the Steinway family had 
any personal acquaintance with the Belmonts. Mr. William Stein- 
way added, that during the existence of the house of Steinway 
& Sons, no of the 
had the slightest interest, either directly or indirectly, in the con- 


one outside Steinway family ever 


cern. So much for the strike, which on November 21, after nine 
weeks’ duration, was officially declared abandoned by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Piano-Makers’ Union, having terminated 
in the complete victory of Messrs. Steinway & Sons, to the great 
satisfaction of all the piano manufacturers in the United States. 
Our London contemporary, however, also publishes a long edi- 
torial on the subject of this strike in particular and American and 
European pianos in general, which is largely based upon error 
to the 


conditions of the trade in 





and want of information as 
America. It says 

The truth is, it would ill it the American piano manufacturers to 
hange the present state of things. They could, if they had chosen, at once 


by bringing over workpeople from Europe. But to 


have stopped the strike 
do so would have been to publish to the American people the alarming fact 
that American pianos can, after all, be made by European workmen. The ex- 


orbitant prices kept up in the United States are only maintained by a whole- 


sale dissemination of the idea, that directly a Furopean piano touches Ameri- 


can soil it forthwith tumbles to pieces, Messrs, Steinway might, if they 


liked, import their own pianos from their own factory at Hamburg, but to do 
so might possibly life the veil from the 
the impression that Providence has confined the secret of piano making to 


New York and Brattleboro’, to 


eyes of American buyers, and remove 


Boston and Philadelphia. 

Now, the simple fact is that it would have required the personal 
efforts of a dozen agents to bring over from Europe say one hun- 
dred skilled piano-makers within six months, with at least $500 
cash outlay for eac h man and his family, besides $100 to $150 ad- 
ditional outlay for every work-bench and set of tools, which in 
America every man has to furnish himself, while in Europe the 
employer has to provide the tools. 

Added to this that it would take some time to learn the use of 
American saws and hand-screws, as well as the American prac- 
tical system of working, and the strong probability that, within a 
few weeks, most of the newly arrived hands would have joined 


the strikers, an idea can be formed of what a sweet time an 


American piano manufacturer (employing nearly 1,000 men) would 
have in the attempt to stop a strike by importing new hands from 
Europe Nine-tenths of the journeymen piano-makers in New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore are Germans, and fully one-half 


same nationality now fill the piano shops of Boston, the 


of the 
remaining native element being rapidly supplanted by the foreign 
Were the American duty of 30 per cent. on pianofortes 


very much if it would increase 


born 
abolished at once, we doubt 
America 


are not 


of into 


degree. 


pianos 


there 


European to 
perc Not because splendid 
pianos made in Europe, but simply because even the finest 


any 


the importation 


sntible 
por 
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European instruments cannot even for one winter stand the 
piercing, dry atmosphere of our North American climate and the 
hot-air furnaces of our houses. No European piano-maker, for the 
moist, even climate of Europe, requires the enormous quantity of 
lumber, with its years of open-air drying, and from three to 
five months of kiln drying, which necessary expense, with the 
four-times greater rate of wages paid’ in America, renders first- 
class American pianos the most expensive, but also by far the best 
and most durable pianos in existence. As regards the proposed 
importation of pianos into New York by Messrs. Steinway from 
their own factory at Hamburg, even that is impracticable, al- 
though the cases of the instruments with the sound-board and steel 
frame in, are made in Steinway’s Astoria and New York factories, 
then shipped to their Hamburg factory and are there completed 
and prepared for the humid climate of Europe. 

Setting aside the American duty of 30 per cent. on each piano 
imported, we would state that all European pianos, including 
those completed at Steinway’s factory in Hamburg, are French 
polished, while all American pianos are varnished, which latter 
method alone takes four months’ time on every instrument, while 
but ten days are required to French polish an instrument. A 
piano French polished, would be almost unsalable in America, 
the polish soon disappearing under the effects of our piercing dry 
air, while fer contra the American varnished piano is in isolated 
cases affected by the extreme moisture of the British and Eu- 
ropean climate. 

It thus follows that while European pianos invariably succumb 
to the trying North American climate, American pianos stand 
far better in Europe, but American instruments must also in other 
respects than the outside polish, be especially prepared for the 
humid climate of Europe, as several ambitious American would-be 
exporters of pianos have found to their cost. 

As an evidence of the position which American pianos have 
gained in the art world of Europe, it may be said that at a con- 
cert given on December 11, in Hamburg, by Mme. Etelka Gerster, 
and the renowned violinist, Pablo de Sarasate, under the direction 
of Adolph Mehrkens, an American concert grand piano was used, 
made in New York by Messrs. Steinway & Sons, 





Pipe Organ Trade. 
HE pipe organ trade is now in a flourishing con- 
dition. 
country builders are busily engaged erecting new organs, as well 
as enlarging old ones. Of course, competition is keen, and several 
of the best builders frequently forego a contract rather than accept 
These builders are naturally 


According to reports from various sections of the 


it with a certainty of losing money. 
few, but their work is always trustworthy and satisfactory, and the 
extra amount demanded by them for their instruments is well spent 
indeed. 

An organ is a life purchase, and those having authority to order 
one should seriously deliberate before deciding upon a builder, being 
especially careful to avoid contracting for a comparatively large in 
strument for a comparatively small sum. 

Business with Odell Brothers is solid, for they never build an 
organ that does not give satisfaction. It is because they have 
obtained this excellent reputation that they have been chosen by 
the powers that be to rebuild the large organ in old Trinity 
Church, an instrument formerly built by Henry Erben & Co, 
New keyboards are to be made, as well as a new action, and the 
pipes are to be revoiced throughout. The organ is, in fact, to be 
entirely overhauled. This somewhat important undertaking will 
be completed about January 18, and will no doubt make the fine 
instrument as good as new and complete in every respect. Be- 
sides this work, Odell Brothers are busy with new instruments, 
which display their usual thorough and excellent workmanship. 

The Moline Pipe Organ Company is quite busy with organs of 
various sizes, destined for different cities throughout the Union. 
It is surprising how great a trade in the West has been developed 
by this firm. The instruments they manufacture are of fine 
quality, and those who are capable judges pronounce them alto- 
gether satisfactory. 

Since L, C, Harrison has succeeded to the business of Wm. M. 
Wilson he has succeeded in gaining quite an extensive patronage, 
especially in the South. Mr. Harrison is as busy as most of his 
brother organ builders, and being a practical man, superintends 
the erection of all his instruments. He was formerly foreman in 
Henry Erben & Co.’s old factory, and afterward held the same 
position with Wm. M. Wilson, who succeeded to Henry Erben & 
Co. Now he practically manages his own establishment, and his 
organs are not wanting in anything that a first-class instrument 


should possess. 


Behr Bros. & Co. have secured some of the best known 


agents for the sale of their uprights. Their pianos are among the 


‘*coming ” instruments. 


We understand that Messrs. Wm. Knabe & Co, enjoyed a 
splendid trade during the year 1882, and that the New York 
branch closed its busiest year on the first of January. 


Ernst Pauer his just issued a ‘‘ Birthday Book of Musicians 
and Composers,”’ which contains upward of 500 dates and places of the births 
and deaths of the most celebrated, influential and popular composers, singers, 
instrumentalists, musical historians, archeologists, authors and critics, with a 
short account of their lives and reference to their chief works, In the place 
of poetical extracts used in the well-known Shakespeare, Tennyson, Long- 
fellow or Scriptural ** Birthday Books,” more than 450 brief paragraphs are 
given, so that every day of the year may be musically associated with an un- 
usual amount of information ia a compact and agreeable form. The work is 
published by Forsyth Brothers. 





Boston Trade. 
RECENT visit to Boston convinces us that the 
condition of the music trade in that city is eminegtly satis- 
factory with nearly every firm. The transactions of the past year 
have been greater in the sum total than those of any prior year, 
and it seems as if the trade will expand during the present year, 
even beyond the figures it reached last year. 

It appears that the rumors that have been circulating in refer- 
ence to a sudden decrease of the organ business during the past 
month are only partly true. A few houses have felt a reaction, 
but the most prominent firms are to-day as busy as ever, and 
some are unable to supply the demand. The piano trade, as far 
as it applies to Boston houses, has been very active, and during the 
last weeks of the year the stock was nearly entirely depleted. 
The retail branches of Boston manufacturers are important to 
the business and the instruments that were not sent to agents and 
dealers were sold at retail. : 

The house of HENRY F. MILLER has never had a more active 
year. It would not be surprising to finda business which is in a 
growing condition like that of Henry F. Miller, increase year after 
year, but the increase has been so great that it requires more than 
ordinary attention. We find the Miller piano pushed with unusual 
energy in every direction. The firm is making an “‘ artist grand,” 
which has already secured the highest encomiums from pianists 
whose reputation is unquestioned. Plans have been adopted by 
the house to extend manufacturing facilities for this year, in order 
to accommodate the growing trade 

Mr. OLIVER DITSON has retired from the presidency of the 
Continental National Bank of Boston, a position which he has 
held during the past twenty-one years. The piano department of 
this extensive business shows the most satisfactory results. The 
year 1882 will be put down on the books of the firm as a most 
posperous year. 

We called on Vos & Sons, and one of the firm called our atten- 
tion to the fact that there was not an upright piano in stock and 
all that can be made during the next two months are already dis- 
posed of. ‘The business in squares is also very large and the 
firm has no chance to accumulate stock for the retail trade. Since 
the occupation of the new factory Vose & Sons have been among 
the busiest firms in the trade. 

It is surprising how certain manufacturers have slowly and ap- 
parently without effort built up a large business. There is C. C, 
Briccs & Co. for instance. This firm has not been able to keep a 
finished piano on hand and there are now a large number of 
pianos ordered ahead. C. C. Briggs & Co. have quietly worked 
up into a position which has attracted agents and dealers all over 
the country. The firm are looking for more manufacturing space 
which will be necessary for the trade which is anticipated this year, 
The uprights which we have recently examined are excellent in 
tone and touch, and are built to last. 

Mr. GeorGe W. Carrer, of the Emerson Piano Company, 
who is an authority on trade matters, tells that there is every rea- 
son to expect a healthy trade for the present year. Western busi- 
ness especially has been very prosperous, and the Emerson Com- 
pany has not been able to fill all the orders that have poured in 
from the West alone. This company occupies a unique position 
in the trade. The connections that have made with large houses 
have been so successful that the company is hardly able to furnish 
instruments to many houses that would like to handle its goods. 
The demand from regular customers is equal to the present sup- 
ply, and all new trade must await enlargement of the present 
facilities. 

Mr. THOMAS F. SCANLAN, of the NEw ENGLAND PIANO Com- 
PANY, has within a year built up a large trade. The company is 
making from thirty to thirty-five pianos a week. This fact speaks 
for itself. 
sold ahead. 
sesses a brilliant and at the same time sympathetic tone, a pliant 


The pianos now in process of manufacture are already 
The new scale upright is an instrument which pos- 


touch, and is constructed of excellent material. 

THE Ivers & PonD PIANO CoMPANY closed its year with satis- 
factory results. We understand that its pianos will be placed with 
certain large houses this year. 

Messrs. WoopWARD & BRowN also had a busy year. We 
called to see Mr. Arthur Woodward personally, but he had charge 
of a customer and was showing him around. We intend to call 
on him again before this year is up. 

THE NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY makes a line of the 
most attractive organs we have recently examined. The instru- 
ments are celebrated for their tone-quality, which has been brought 
to a high state of perfection. The cases are unique in design and 
structure and are made of the very best material. We are in- 
formed by the company that it never had a better year than 1882. 
The New England organs have acquired a splendid reputation in 
the trade. 

THE SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN COMPANY reports a very large 
trade in its Kansas City branch. We understand that the com- 
pany has been doing the largest trade in its history during the 
past year. 

Before closing this article we must acknowledge the many con- 
gratulations which we have received both verbally and in writing 
from the trade in New England, New York city, and in fact from 
all sections of the country. Every firm we have thus far heard 
from wishes us well in our new enterprise. We shall endeavor to 
do our duty and merit the confidence and good-will bestowed 
upon us. 








Mr. E. P. Carpenter, of Worcester, invited us to dinner on 
New Year’s Eve to celebrate our accession to the ownership of 
the MUSICAL COURIER. 
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CGCEORCE M. GUILD. 


Biographical Sketch of one of the Best Known 
Piano Manufacturers of Boston, Mass. 
—A Prosperous Career—Descrip- 
tion of Factories and Ware- 
rooms— Interesting 
Reminiscences. 


E take pleasure to review, in this issue of the 
W Musica Courter, the life of one of the best known 
pianoforte manufacturers in this country. A personal acquaint- 
ance with Mr. George M. Guild, the subject of this biographical 
sketch, enabled us to secure from him some of 


regulate, tune, and, being a competent salesman, readily sell a 
piano. These seem to be about all the necessary requirements, 
but there is one special attribute of a musical instrument, and that 
is the tone; and to this Mr. Guild has paid constant attention, 
with the most gratifying results. He has been constantly apply- 
ing himself to the science of acoustics as it pertains to pianos. 

On the strength of this experience and study, Mr. Guild started 
the manufacture of pianos on his own account in 1861, under the 
name of George M. Guild—it being changed somewhat later to 
George M. Guild & Co., and finally to Guild, Church & Co. 

He started on a borrowed capital of $300, which he repaid in 
six months with interest. 

The business extended gradually until there are now about 
17,000 ‘‘ Guild” pianos in actual use. These instruments are a 





constant advertising medium, and their durability has been so 





side has lost none of its attractions during the many years of tur- 
moil in business, and Mr. Guild spends most cf his leisure time 
at his comfortable home with the members of his family. He 
owns a valuable library of 600 volumes of miscellaneous works, 
among which those referring to his early tastes predominate. 

He is still attracted by mechanical novelties and inventions, 
which induces him to examine every machine he can get at, even 
in its most minute details. 

Being a well-known citizen, he has had offers of political posi- 
tions of prominence, but has invariably refused them. 

It is but natural that a manufacturer and merchant who has 
been identified with the development of the industries of Boston 
for over twenty years, should occupy an enviable position in the 
society of his city. Mr. Guild, although never seeking for pre- 
ferment, was one of the original members of the Standing Com- 

mittee of the Young Men's Christian Associa- 





the most interesting episodes of his life, which 
represents in its activity a portion of the history 
of the development of piano manufacture in this 
country. 

When Mr. Guild first began to work in a piano 
factory the instruments then made contained but 
few if any of the many improvements for which 
American The 
piano which Mr. Guild helped to make in the 


pianofortes are now noted. 





early days of his apprenticeship was but a mea- 
gre example of the subsequent results of piano 
manufacture. The instruments he is now mak- 
ing compare with those he helped to make about 
thirty-five to forty years ago like a modern ocean 
steamship compares with a clipper ship of a 
third of a century ago. 

He has himself kept active pace with all the 
improvements that have gradually been made in 
piano manuéacture, and, as will be shown in 
this sketch, his labors have not been in vain. 

Mr. George M. Guild was born at West Ded- 
ham, Mass., July 24, 1831, being one of the 
Reuben and Olive 


eleven children of Deacon 


(Morse) Guild. Until the age of fourteen young 


tion of Boston, vice-president of the Massachu- 
setts Temperance Alliance, a member in excellent 
standing of the Masonic fraternity, and also a 
prominent member of the Clarendon Street Bap- 
tist Church. 

His elder brother, whose name is familiar to 
the most prominent literary people of this coun- 
try and England, has for the last thirty-five 
years occupied the librarian’s chair of Brown 
University. 

Mr. Guild is in the very zenith of physical 
and mental power, and he is kept very active on 
account of the constant and steady increase of 
his business. He has been deeply interested in 
all the phases of piano manufacturing, and, as 
he is always on the alert, he is enabled to make 
use of every advantage which the general pros- 
perity of the times offers. Under his shrewd 
management, the ‘‘Guild” piano has become 
one of the most popular instruments in the trade. 

The holiday season has been one of the most 
prosperous in the history of the house, and at 

| this writing the firm is behind-hand in orders. 
__j/ Every effort has been made to meet the increased 











Guild attended the public school of Dedham, 
and in his leisure hours occupied himself in studying the mechan- 
ical appliances in the many shops located in and around West 
Dedham. Possessing a natural aptitude for mathematical and 
mechanical contrivances, we find him at that early age constantly 
engaged in investigating machinery, and this tendency impelled | 
him to pursue a calling which enabled him to apply his talents to | 
the fullest extent 

He left his home when only fourteen years of age, and, like 
most of the youths of New England, went to Boston. He ar- 
rived at the Providence depot with a pine trunk, and seventy-five 


cents in his pockets. It had been arranged that he should enter 


| 
| 
the machine shop of Hubbard & Goulding as an apprentice for | 


three years, and engaging a hack, he was 


thoroughly tested that there is no question in this important re- 
spect. Over fifty first premiums, including gold and silver medals, 
have been awarded to the ‘‘ Guild” pianos, and it must be said to 
the credit of Mr. Guild that this is due entirely to the intrinsic 
merit of his pianos, as he has never personally made a step or 
move to acquire an award. 

The instruments now in use are not alone distributed through- 
out every section of the United States, but ‘‘ Guild” pianos 
can be found in Canada, England, Cuba, South America, India, 
Scotland, Switzerland, Germany and Italy. Lately several orders 
have again been received from Europe. 

Both partners of the firm having died, Mr. Guild is now the 





+ demand for the Guild piano, which is a common 
occurrence at this time of the year. The effort has not been 
altogether s~*cessful, as greater manufacturing facilities are really 
required for ths purpose. If the present condition of affairs 
prevails for any length of time, Mr. Guild will probably extend 
these facilities to a considerable extent. 








The piano cover business is one of large proportions. 
There is not a square piano sold that is not furnished with a more 
or less expensive cover. Naturally enough the condition of the 
piano business affects the cover manufacturers, and a brisk de- 
mand for instruments means a brisk demand for covers. Plain 
covers are always in demand, but so are the more expensive ones, 

and in no inconsiderable quantities. A 








driven to the factory, and, as was custom- i 
ary in those days, was obliged to treat. 
When all preliminaries were over he found 
that he had just twenty-five cents left, and 
this was the capital with which Mr. Guild 
began his career. 

After an engagement of seven months as 
an engineer, and one year at the lathe, the 
firm discovered many ingenious contrivan- 
ces in wood-work which had originated with 
Mr. Guild, and in consequence of this, he 
was induced to apply himself as a draughts- 
man and pattern-maker, After three years 


of diligent application he produced a com- 
plete set of patterns for a stationary engine, 
which was used successfully for many years 
ifterward one of the leading 


by piano 


manufacturers of Boston. 

In the spring of 1848 Mr. Guild engaged 
of 
manufacturers of this country—namely, the 
By this 
Guild had obtained a solid experience in manufac- 


himself with one the pioneer piano 


0 
GEORGE M:cuiL 


firm of T. 


time Mr 
turing, having been practically at work in the preliminary branches 
which enabled him to acquire detailed knowledge in mechanics, 
and According to his opinion, | 
this valuable information is essential to a proper management of 


Gilbert & Co., Boston. 


as a draughtsman and machinist. 


a pianoforte factory. 

He remained with Gilbert & Co, thirteen years, seven of these 
being devoted to the finishing and regulating of instruments and 
The 


conscientious application characteristic of Mr. Guild made him a 


several years to the commercial branches of the business. 





most valuable acquisition, and he was offered a partnership in the | 
firm, but the business misfortunes which overtook the house about | 
this time prevented the arrangement from being consummated. | 
Mr. Guild had by this time arrived at a comprehensive under- 
standing of piano manufacturing and the tendencies of the busi- | 
ness. In the manufacturing department he was an authority, 
being able to begin at the very bottom and build and complete a 
and he is to-day able to draw a scale for a piano; make all 
the patterns ; go into the foundry, cast or superintend the casting 
of the plate; make the hardware used in the construction of a 
piano; make any part of the exterior, including the case, top, 
moldings, legs and lyre of a piano, also the action and keys; he 
can superintend the varnishing and polishing; he can finish, 


pian , 
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sole proprietor, but still retains the old firm-name, although the 
piano is known by the title we have given it in the course of this 
article—namely, the ‘‘ Guild” piano. It is constructed in three 
factories: One in Cambridge, Mass., where the lumber-yards 
and dry-kilns are located, and where the case-work is made, 
also all the small work, except the action and the keys; one in 
South Boston, where the varnishing is done and where the cases 
are stored prior to the finishing process ; and the third factory is 
located at No. 682 Washington street, Boston, and here the finish- 
ing, regulating and shipping is attended to. This arrangement is 
purposely made, as by means of the distribution every serious in- 
terruption by fire is avoided. In the latter building are the ware- 
rooms and offices; the latter are furnished with taste, and are 
models of neatness and comfort. 

Among the many successful styles of pianos made by Mr. Guild, 
we will here call attention to the upright piano known as the 
‘* Little Beauty,” of which we print a cut on this page. It is not 
a ‘‘little” upright, being of medum size, and having seven octaves. 
It also contains a new patent action, a full iron frame, and is fin- 
ished in rosewood and richly polished. As much attention has 
been paid to this instrument as to any made by Mr. Guild, but its 
success merits a special attention. The height is 4 feet 3 inches ; 
length, 4 feet 934 inches, and depth 2 feet 2 inches. The fire- 


ae a 
|, ESTABLISHEDIBGI. 
__SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 





piano is often purchased as, much for or- 
nament as use, and when this is the case 
an extra fine cover is also bought—one that 
will harmonize well with the furniture and 
drapery of the room. The designs on ex- 
pensive covers are not always artistic, but 
dealers have to keep a large assortment on 
hand for their customers, and what one 
purchaser does not admire another does. 
Custom and taste make the manufacture of 
piano covers an important branch of the 





music trade. 

Mr. Walter Miller, of Henry F. Mil- 
ler, Boston, sold sixteen pianos at retail in 
person in two days during holiday week. 


How is that ? 


— 


Time has been lost in writing the 
obituary of .Howard Lockwood's Musical 
and Dramatic Courier, We have pur- 
chased that journal from Mr. Lockwood, 
and, judging from this number, the trade must acknowledge that 
the paper is a pretty healthy and lively corpse. Were not those 
eulogies a little too ‘* previous ?” 








The trade relations between Great Britain and her colo- 
nies do not seem to be satisfactory. English goods are taxed to 
a serious extent when exported thereto, a fact that seriously inter- 
feres with the volume of trade between the mother country and 
her dependencies. It would naturally seem that any discrimina- 
tion that is made should rather be for than against British expor- 
tation: but as the matter now stands, German, French and 
American piano manufacturers have the same advantage as their 
English competitors. 








The Munroe Organ-Reed Company has recently placed 
new machinery in its factory. 








The Ithaca Organ Company’s display of pianos at the 
American Institute Fair received the diploma of merit. 





The fire which broke out in Horace Waters & Co.’s fac- 
tory at Broome and East streets on Sunday night, December 4, 
caused a loss of $5,442, which was covered by insurance. 
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For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the 
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THE ONLY RELIBLE 


a od 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
ws NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 2m 





country. They 


enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GONI, | 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, 


Mr. 
Mr. 


WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. 


FERRARE, 


S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. Dr JANON, 


Mr, N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 


| - Mr. H. WORRELL, | 
and manv others 


Mr. N. W. GOULD, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only nere in the Unitea States. but 
also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., ete. 
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GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


All my Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arr 
have my patent metallic action frame, cast in one piece (patented 
which has caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 


? a eaten BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED.+* 


Nov., 1875, and my vl ge oy 
78), 





d July, 1872, and 


Factory and Yarerooms, 220, 222 & 224 East 22d Street, New York. 








BEAR BROS.& CO 


292 to 298 Eleventh Avenue, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Patent Cylinder Top Upright Pianos 





Cor. West Twenty-Ninth St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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CABLE & SONS, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Square and Upright Pianos. 


Factory, 213 te 221 W. 36th Street, New York. 
Ga Sreciat Casu Prices. 








QUINBY BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS BAND INSTRUMENTS, 


(Round, Flat and Piston Valves,) 


and 
Price Lists. 


articulars send 


for ee 





For 


No. 62 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 
Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 
Organ Pipes 


The very best made in tated respect. 





A specialty made of tuielihind the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed. 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 
Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 


L. WATERS, 


T a 
MaAnuractTuRER AND DEALER IN 


Pianos and Organs, |~ 


14 East 14th Street, New York. 





7" Agents wanted. Send for Illustrated Catalog 
BOSTON 


Musical Instroment Manufactory. 








B= Send for Cata™ 
logue and Price List. 





BAN D INSTRUMENTS 


71 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


L. C. HARRISON, 


Successor to WM. M. WILSON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Church, Chapel and Parlor 
Pipe Organs 


260 & 262 WEST 26th STREET, 


Near Eighth Avenue, NEW YORK. 











66 a week in your own town. Terms and Sy cuits 
free. Address H. HaL_tetr& Co., Portland, Maine. 
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GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGIELT 


Piano-Forte Actions, 


92, 94 & 96 CLINTON STREET, NEW YORK. 





NEW STYLES 


_|FOR (1882 I : 
Novel ! Original ! Superb ! 


STERLING ORGAN COMP’Y, 


DERBY, CONN. U.S. A. 


ogy HAVE NO SUPERIOR 


The Trade Invited to Test 


Quality and Price. 
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BARNEY HAENSCH. F. W. BOTHMER, Jr. 


CHAS. WIHLER. 


AMERICAN PIANO-FORTE ACTION COMPANY, 


——- MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Upright and Square ELAMO-LFOrte Action, 


343 & 345 WEST 37th STREET, bet. 8th and 9th Avenues, NEW YORK. 
H. M. SMITH, Secretary and Treasurer. Garr ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


Whitney & Holmes Organ Co. 


QUINCY, ILL. 





The Instruments manufactured by this Company 
! have been prominently before the public, rirrexy 
| years, and by their EXTRAORDINARY ME RITS, 
have become everywhere known as the STANDARD 
| oneaxs OF THE WORLD. Organists and 
Musicians, the Press and the public generally endorse these Organs, and the verdict is unanimous, that 
they are—Superior in Tone; Matchless in Mechanism ; Peerless among all Reed Instruments made. New 
and Elegant Styles for 1882. Send for Catalogue. 


McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 


UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 


The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in full 
for Five Years. 


Address E, McCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street, Albany, N. Y. 
Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO. 
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C. B. HUNT & CO, 





101 BRISTOL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers-who make every part of 





their Piano-fortes, exterior and interior (including the casting Have met with a phenomenal success in the Concerts of 


of the full iron frames), in their own factories. le : / ; eiecy : 
the Great Pianists in Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 


New York Warerooms, Steinway Hall, St, Louis, Ghicago, Cleveland, &¢. 
He 


Nos. 107, 109 and 111 E. Fourteenth Street. 
= sodilinen J EDMUND NEUPERT, 


WM. H. SHERWOOD, LOUIS MAAS, 
CENTRAL FUROPEAN DEPOT, STEINWAY HALL, ee ett, pic pinmiat ee GUSTAVE SATTER, 
FRANK GILDER, CHARLES KUNKEL, } CALIXA LAVALLEE, 
16 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., London. S$. LIEBLING, HENRIETTA MAURER, | EDWARD B. PERRY. 
Factory: Block bounded by 4th and Lexington Aves., 52d and 53d Sts., New York. EC: aoa 


No. 


23 WAREROOMS > So 


cence ee cone noderas tonne ent mee" |No. GI1 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Opposite One Hundred and Twentieth Street, New York. 


wert PACKARD ORGAN som 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN CoO. FORT WAYNE, Ind. 


—GRAN D+* 
SQUARE @ UPRIGHT, 
Nos. 106, 108 & 110 Broadway, 

















BUFFALO, N. Y. 








First Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 





Gold Medal at the Gold Medal at the 
) World's Fair, Vienna, World's Fair, Vienna, 
1873. 


Has received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


‘ For greatest power, pleasing and noble quality of tone, pliable action and solid workmanship, novelty ot construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three tiers.” 


FACTORY, 34th St., bet. 10th & | Ith Aves. | WAREROOMS, No. 11 E. 14th St., New York. 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, STRAUCH . BROS. 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 
— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Pl Seausvessss sass” PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


Nos. 457, 459 & 461 West 45th St., cor. Tenth Ave., New York. 














NEW YORK WAREROOMS, Nos. 116 & 118 Gansevoort St., Cor. West St., New York. 


STERLING ORGAN COMPANY, cRANE & CHAPUIS, 


13 University Place, New York, 


ro. S West Fourteenth Street. 
E. H. McEWEN & CO., Managers. PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 


-— FIRST-CLASS 
BEHNING :.<:."2"|BEHNING 
PIANOFORTES. 
——~With Improved Patent Agraffe Attachment and Name 
W arerooms, 15s;East 14th Street, and 129 East 125th le nl sed New York. 


~ STULTZ & BAVER*=~“Upright na Square Pianos, 


J Sead for Catalogue 


Factory and Warerooms, 163 Bleecker Street New York. } Sand Price List 
LOCK WOOD PRESS, 74 Duane Street, New York. % 























